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FOREWORD 


Last year the publication of “Pegasus” was executed by members of the 
“Creative Writing Club” of Lowell State Teachers College. This semester the mem¬ 
bers of the “Creative Writing Club” voted in favor of re-organizing the publication of 
“Pegasus”, and henceforth, all issues of this magazine will be published independently 
by a student staff* which will be chosen each year from members of the student body. 
This staff will be officially designated “The College Literary Magazine Staff”, and 
the organization will be patterned after that of our college newspaper. 

This issue’s “Lampada”, which in this and every issue henceforth, will symbo¬ 
lize the highest calibre of creative writing by a Lowell State Teachers College student, 
is dedicated to a poem by Robert J. Sinibaldi, entitled “Of A Nightmare Haunting”. 
We of the staff of “Pegasus” are proud to feature this poem which has received 
national recognition as part of a compilation of the finest poetry written by college 
men and women in America. 

This is the third issue of “Pegasus”. It is your magazine, printed for your 
benefit. We hope you will support it and its purpose. But above all we hope you like 
it. 

Albert H. Forest 
Editor-in-chief 



LAMPADA 


The following poem has been selected by the National Poetry Association to 
appear in the tenth issue of their Annual Anthology of College Poetry. This anthology 
comprises the best selections of poetry written by students from colleges all over the 
country. 


mare flaunting ♦ ♦ ♦ 

by Robert Sinibaldi 

Why at night when I am sleeping 
Do you come to harry me? 

Slinking dastard, blastard nightmare 
Robbing me of reverie. 

Have you not sufficed your belly 
Of my secrets, sleep and soul? 
Gourmand, guzzler, gorging glutton 
Jealous of my bachelor role. 

When at night I hear you creeping 
Up the stairs of dreamlessness, 

Vats will steep your reeking froth 
And simmer it to nothingness. 

Then you beaten wretched witch hag 
Suck your torments to your pit, 

Eat and chew and taste your vomit, 
Vulgar slut. By Satan sit! 
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^Ae < ~Didit — 

By ALBERT H. FOREST 

It was a cold day as most days in 
December tend to be, but quite unusual 
for a Christmas Day was the fact that it 
was snowing. In recent years New Eng¬ 
land had rarely experienced a snow¬ 
storm on Christmas Day. 

If, however, one asked an old-timer 
as to the intensity of this storm, he 
would staunchly predict, from his past 
experiences with New England winters, 
that the storm would be one of great in¬ 
tensity and depth and would probably, 
unless the wind shifted, distribute more 
than ten or twelve inches of snow be¬ 
fore it finally abated. 

The small boy looked longingly and 
enviously at the other children playing 
with their new sleds. He was standing 
at the bus stop on the crest of the hill 
and the children passed him in endless 
streams, laughingly, pleased with their 
new gifts. It was their day, their Christ¬ 
mas, and they enjoyed every moment of 
it caring not for others outside of that 
particular circle of joy and happiness. 

And so he stood there, alone and un¬ 
noticed. 

, He was a frail boy of nine or ten 
years in age but to look at him closely, 
and noticing his frailness, one would 
not think he was of such an age. 

The boy had long blond hair that 
grew wildly in all directions and it was 
of no doubt that he needed a haircut. 
But in spite of this he was a handsome 
lad with large saucer-like blue eyes that 
sparkled brightly and denoted a spirit 
of goodness and friendliness. 

His head was bare and the snow lay 
gently on his blond locks, and on his 
eye-brows. Every few moments he 
would wipe his face with the sleeve of 


his ragged jacket, which incidentally, 
was not made of winter material. 

He was cold and he stood still and 
silent for to move meant to feel the 
cold clothing touch his body. 

A small youngster with a new winter 
mackinaw and a shining sled passed 
him on the hill. He looked at the frail 
boy standing by the bus-stop and as 
boys of that age often do, remarked, 
“What’s the matter kid, forget to look 
under the tree this morning?” He half- 
laughed as he asked the question and 
the rest of the boys, each one possessing 
a new sled of one type or another, 
laughed with him. 

The boy with the package under his 
arm said nothing for it was then he 
saw the orange bus climbing steadily up 
the steep incline toward the stop where 
he was standing. 

As the bus pulled to a halt in front of 
him, the youngster, for the first time in 
over half an hour, moved from his place 
on the sidewalk amid jeers and laughter 
directed at him by the youngsters. He 
said nothing but rather boarded the bus 
as though no one were present in the 
immediate vicinity. Although the lad 
was only upward of ten years in age his 
silence at the remarks by the other 
youngsters was a tell-tale sign of his 
maturity. He accepted the jeering si¬ 
lently, not because he was timid or 
scared of the other boys, but mainly 
because he had more important duties 
to accomplish and he was determined 
not to let other incidents or occurrences 
disturb his originally planned task. 

Once inside the bus he felt the warm¬ 
ness which caused the chill to fade from 
his body. He methodically rubbed his 
chilled hands together and after this 
was accomplished he set his package on 
the seat nearest the door. 

The boy reached into his trouser 
pocket, withdrew his wallet which was 
tom and tattered, and counted out the 
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necessary amount for the fare. 

The bus driver, a man of about forty 
years, looked at him with impatient 
cold eyes as he accepted the money. A 
sarcastic remark followed the stare; 
“What do you think I am, a chauffeur? 
Let’s hustle, kid, I haven’t got all day!” 

The boy looked at him more surprised 
than anything and with a weak voice 
answered, “No sir, I’m sorry sir.” 

“Well, let’s be quick about it then!” 

The boy said nothing but rather ac¬ 
cepted the sarcasm as something result¬ 
ing from a fault of his own making. He 
put his wallet back in his pocket as 
quickly as possible and sat down in the 
seat beside the package. 

As the bus began to move down the 
other side of the hill the boy continually 
thought of the mistake he had made in 
keeping the driver waiting while he 
rearranged himself, and determined not 
to let the same mistake occur, the 
youngster methodically counted out 
twenty cents for his small hands, plac¬ 
ing that amount in one hand and with 
the other returning the wallet to his 
rear pocket. He firmly held onto the 
money. 

Glancing around the bus as it slowly 
wended its way through the storm the 
boy saw that he was the only passenger 
on board. He then centered his eyes on 
the package beside him and smiled a 
thin worn smile. 

The bus rolled on. For lack of better 
things to do on the journey the boy re¬ 
peatedly rearranged the wrapping on 
the package with tender fingers. 

Thus far it was a silent journey, and 
a long one as the bus travelled at a slow 
rate of speed due to the accumulation 
of snow on the streets. 

The driver peered through the win¬ 
dow in front of him with an intensity 
of a capable bus operator. Every now 


and then he would curse the snow that 
interferred with his driving. The boy 
heard the curses but he said nothing. 
Instead he stared at the falling snow 
through the side window. 

The first bit of conversation between 
the two came about when the driver 
asked, “Where are you going, kid, to a 
party?” 

“No sir,” the boy answered politely, 
“I’m going to visit my Mother and 
Father.” 

The driver shrugged his shoulders at 
the answer and did not carry the con¬ 
versation any further. 

There was more talk during the 
course of the journey but in reality all 
of it was done by the driver to himself 
in the nature of curses. 

To the boy it was evident that the 
driver was in an angry mood because 
he had to work on Christmas Day. In 
fact, he was angry at everyone and 
everything. At the beginning of this 
one-way conversation the curses were 
directed at the boss. But it only began 
with the boss. Later he cursed his wife 
for not putting a raspberry tart in his 
lunch. He cursed the snow, and the 
children sledding on the streets, and 
then he cursed Christmas Day for all 
the commercialization it had received. 
He cursed the laughter and the gaiety 
that families found on this holiday. He 
thought of his family and his home and 
he cursed again. 

And so it continued throughout the 
trip but the boy said nothing. His blue 
eyes still glanced at the falling snow and 
he pretended not to hear the cursing. 

The bus approached the corner of 
Livingston and Palmer Streets. The 
boy reached for the signal buzzer. He 
yanked the cord once, picked up his 
package, rearranged the wrapping hur¬ 
riedly, and with a swiftness that did not 
occur upon his initial entrance to the 
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bus, he sprang toward the driver with 
his hand extended and a smile of relief 
on his face. He was glad the trip had 
ended. 

The driver pulled the bus to a stop 
and almost automatically accepted the 
money. At the same time he opened 
the door of the bus. 

“What time do you come back this 
way, Sir?” inquired the boy as he 
alighted from the bus. 

The driver snapped, “Forty minutes, 
but I ain’t waitin’ so you had best be 
here!” 

“Thank you.” 

The boy walked down the street a 
few yards amidst the falling snow and 
disappeared around the comer. 

The driver, for some unknown rea¬ 
son, watched him as he turned the cor¬ 
ner and only when he was out of sight 
did he close the door. 

The orange vehicle had only begun 
to move when the driver noticed the 
small wallet on the floor. He stopped 
the bus and after picking the wallet 
from the mud-stained floor he exam¬ 
ined it carefully. There was no money 
in the wallet. In fact, it contained no 
identification, and with the exception 
of a few tattered snapshots, there was 
very little in the wallet of commercial 
value.' 

Nevertheless the bus driver backed 
into the curb and after alighting from 
the bus he proceeded in the direction 
the youngster had taken. 

He followed the boy’s footsteps in the 
snow around the corner and down Liv¬ 
ingston Street, not mindful of the fact 
that he was cursing. This time the re¬ 
marks were directed at the young boy 
who was stupid enough to lose his wal¬ 
let. 

It was only after the driver had gone 
a few hundred yeards down Kingston 


Street did he look up. He saw no houses 
in front of him and in fact there was 
very little of anything in front of him 
except a field, and across the street, a 
small cemetery. 

The wind whistled briskly with an 
intensity not experienced elsewhere in 
the city. 

The driver thought he had missed 
the boy since there were no more houses 
on the street. He glanced around. It 
was then he saw the youngster walking 
slowly through the gates of the ceme¬ 
tery. The driver eyed him carefully but 
did not move. 

The youngster moved slowly with 
head bowed low. He walked toward a 
small grave in the corner of the ceme¬ 
tery. He reached the grave, stopped, 
and slowly fell to his knees. After a 
brief stillness about him, the youngster 
withdrew the flowers from the paper 
and placed them at the foot of the 
grave. The brightness of color in the 
roses was outstanding in this winter 
scene of snow. The boy became still 
once again. 

The driver stared at the youngster 
and thought of what the boy had said 
about visiting his parents. Apparently 
he had done just that. 

The boy still kneeled in silence un¬ 
mindful of the snow and the cold. 

The driver took two steps in the 
youngster’s direction but thought better 
of this act and retracing his steps he 
headed back toward the bus. He would 
give the boy his wallet on the return 
trip. 

The bus rolled once again to a stop 
and once again the boy entered the 
vehicle. 

The return trip was no different than 
the one preceding it with the exception 
that there seemed to be no cursing pres¬ 
ent. The youngster, again staring out at 
the falling snow, noticed the lack of 
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cursing and he wondered but said noth¬ 
ing. 

When the bus had reached the boy’s 
stop the driver handed him his wallet 
much to the youngster’s surprise. The 
frail lad placed the wallet snugly into 
his hip pocket while thanking the driver 
over and over again. The man said 
nothing. 

The small lad pulled his coat more 
snugly around his body, and with a 
quick, brisk stride he began the short 
walk home. 

It felt good to feel the warmth and 
friendliness of the house once again and 
a slight but emphatic smile crossed the 
boy’s lips as pulled off his cold, and 
wind-blown clothing. 

In the bathroom, as the boy placed 
his wallet on the medicine cabinet, he 
noticed a ten dollar bill sticking out 
rather prominently from the worn leath¬ 
er. He pulled the bill from the wallet. 


Attached to the bill was a note scribbled 
in pencil rather hastily. It read: 

“Merry Christmas, Son. You have 
made me understand what there is to 
know about Christmas. Thanks for the 
lesson.” 

For them it would be a happier 
Christmas! 



LONGING. 

by Gil DiLoreto 

Life is like a seed awakening, 
Breaking through the cloying sod, 
It is like a reborn creature 
Searching for its Creator, God. 

It is like an anxious river 
Rushing down to meet the sea, 
Giving up its habitations 
To rest there eternally. 

It is like a sun parched desert 
Burning in its heat and pain, 

For it knows it produces nothing 
If it’s never given rain. 

There will always be a longing 
Like the river’s for the sea, 

And life will always yield emotions 
That bring me closer yet to thee. 
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0m 

by Frances Fiset 

Once upon a time, when the world 
was just a beautifully cradled infant, 
Evelyn (long for Eve) was sitting one 
day on a sun-heated ebony rock. She 
was daintily dunking her pedal digits 
into a lovely lilly-mantled lake. Sidling 
along the silvery sands on the floor of 
that lake was a pretty little blue crab. 
As he passed the tempting tootsies, he 
lazily reached out one of his ten feet 
and with the attached claw, gave an 
experimental nip. 

Immediately, Evelyn leaned over to 
see what was doing. She really hated to 
take the time, as at that moment she 
was busily painting her fingernails with 
the bright red juice of some raspberries, 
but some things just can’t wait. She 
gazed into the crystal clear waters and 
gave a great cry of astonishment and 
delight. There, staring up at her, was 
the most gorgeous strawberry blonde in 
the entire world. I’ll name her Marilyn, 
thought Evelyn, as she waved and 
waved, and laughed and laughed. 



Evelyn’s laughter, and her great cry 
of astonishment and delight, reverber¬ 
ated musically over the hills. Gathering 


cocoanuts from a tree on the top of one 
of them thar hills was Adam, who hap¬ 
pened to be Evelyn’s first husband. 
When he heard those musical echoes, 
he dropped the large cocoanut that he 
was carrying and almost fell out of the 
tree. He had never heard anyone laugh 
out loud before, and he could not 
imagine what was happening. Holding 
to the trunk with one hand, and shad¬ 
ing his eyes with the other, he stretched 
up over the top of the tree and peered 
down toward the lake. What he saw 
there gave him no comfort. 

He saw his darling wife slide off the 
ebony rock and start wading away from 
the shore. Wading! thought Adam. 
She’s practically doing a ballet. She’s 
also sure waving at something or at 
someone under that water. 

“Strange goings on,” he muttered. 

As another joyous call and a giggle 
echoed over the hills, Adam shivered. 
At least he thought he shivered. What 
really happened was that a tiny chame¬ 
leon-type creature had started to run up 
and down his spine. This embryo mon¬ 
ster, which had just emerged from a 
crysalis stage on a nearby palm leaf, 
had beady green eyes. After Evelyn’s 
first joyous outcry the little evil doer, 
whose name was Amulatio, had jumped 
on to Adam’s back. Every time that she 
laughed, Amulatio would stop exercis¬ 
ing and have a little protein nourish¬ 
ment. Each time that this happened 
Adam shivered anew. 

Now Adam was a trusting soul, but 
he was no sap. He was twenty-four 
hours older than Evelyn, and he knew 
his way around. “I’m no sap,” he rea¬ 
soned. “It’s up to me to see that no 
gay wolf endangers my Garden of 
Eden.” 

“I must get the facts,” he murmured, 
as he swung over to the next tree. 

Adam swung through the air with 
the greatest of ease. Usually, he enjoy- 
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ed his fascinating air tours. Today, he 
didn’t even notice the gentle cirrus 
clouds that floated overhead. The huge 
cypress trees, giant royal palms, Aus¬ 
tralian pines, gnarled live oaks and 
stately evergreens were just momentary 
way stations on his journey towards the 
lake. Flocks of brilliantly colored birds 
flew past him. Aesthetic perfumes drift¬ 
ed up to him from blossoming hedges. 
Far below he saw herds of woodland 
animals hurrying through the majestic 
forest toward the sound of that tanta¬ 
lizing laughter. They want to get the 
facts, too, he comforted his suspicious 
mind. 

Just before he reached his goal, 
Adam saw an odd sight. Squatting 
across a branch of a tree directly in his 
way, were three of his best friends, all 
members of the Simea family. They 
were all acting like little monkeys. The 
first, a dandified creature with a green 
coat and an orange vest was holding his 
hands across his eyes. The second, 
whose hair grew around his face like a 
Capuchian Monk’s cowl, had his hands 
over his ears. The third one had a 
care-worn anxious face, and his hands 
were over his mouth. The second two 
stared pleadingly at Adam. 

“Mind your own business,” shouted 
Adam. Then he felt better. They can’t 
help acting like monkeys, he thought, 
because they are monkeys. But I’m sure 
going to yell again some time. It makes 
me feel better. 

When he reached the top of a royal 
palm tree on a slope directly over the 
ebony rock, Adam climbed swiftly to 
the ground. He ran through a color- 
drenched tropical garden, pushed his 
way through a beauteous poinsettia 
hedge and crossed the narrow strip of 
sandy shore. With long strides he 
waded toward Evelyn. When he finally 
spotted that strawberry blond, he be¬ 
came filled with apprehension. To 
Adam, she was not gorgeous. She was 
an evil underwater spirit, disguised to 


resemble his lovely wife. Then, to his 
horror, he discovered that she had an 
Apollo-like boy friend. His suspicions 
justified, Adam got his Irish up. He 
threw back his head and let out the 
first Tarzan yell. 

Evelyn, who had been too preoccu¬ 
pied to notice his approach, was fright¬ 
ened out of a year’s growth. Not that 
this phenomenon was to affect her life 
span at all, as Evelyn, like Topsy in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” had been bom 
“growed up.” She had been bom with 
a bit of sophistication, too. She im¬ 
mediately jumped to the conclusion 
that Adam was frightened. If one of 
her great, great, grand-daughters had 
been around, she could have warned 
Evelyn to maintain a dignified silence 
concerning her suspicions. However, as 
no descendent was there to brief her 
concerning man’s ego, poor Evelyn 
walked right into it. 

“Why Adam,” she drawled, “I do 
believe that you all are plum scared.” 

Adam stared at her. All that I’ve 
been through, he thought bitterly, and 
now this! As he had always played the 
heavy roles, he did want his Evelyn to 
feel that, as a big hero, he was a smash 
hit. 

Sullenly, he returned to the shore, 
gathered up some flat stones and tossed 
them into the shining waters. Tiny 
ripples appeared on the crystal clear 
surface. The golden sunshine traced 
glimmering circles in ever broadening 
rings. The visions of the underwater 
visitors became distorted and were shir¬ 
red into oblivion. Without a piece of 
glass in the world to practice on, Adam 
had broken the first mirror. 

Nothing went right that day. Adam 
didn’t catch any fish, and while he was 
out trying, Evelyn had a caller. A 
Yankee Peddler, like the snake-in-the- 
grass that he was, sold her some apple 
cider. No mention was made of the 
fact that it was very hard cider. Evelyn, 
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innocently served it for supper. Of 
course, Adam had one drink too many! 
With no spirits of ammonia to calm him 
down, he became belligerent. The en¬ 
suing battle was hot and heavy. Peace 
was disturbed, and the unhappy young 
couple were dispossessed. 


“It’s bad luck,” they warned, “to 
shatter into shimmering oblivion any 
visions living behind a transparent sur- 


the spirits who lived under the crystal 
waters were getting their revenge. 
Adam and Evelyn (whom he now call¬ 
ed Eve) instructed their children to 
make the tale known to all their descen- 
dents. 


Sorrowfully, they appealed to the 
F.H.A., but it was several long years 
before their case was settled. In ana¬ 
lyzing their troubles, they knew that 


face.” 


THE MISSION 


by Robert Sinibaldi 

The mission lay still 
In the dark, dark, night, 
High up on a hill 
Yet still in my sight. 

My home was below 
That challenging hill, 

Its path winding low 
Was viewed from my sill. 

I should be asleep 
For sure it was late, 

But my thoughts ran deep 
Too strong to abate. 

Thoughts of the mission 
Shot through me like wine, 
That path of submission 
I prayed would be mine. 

Foolish to pray now, 

An old man dying, 

Cussing afore now, 

I must be lying. 

God could not forgive 
The life I had led 
I wished I could live, 

And yet I was dead. 

The mission lay still 
In the dark, dark, night, 
High up on that hill 
No more in my sight. 
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by Lora Harris 

The early morning sun had just be¬ 
gun to warm the frosty air when Susan 
skipped down the front steps of the 
comfortable white house, hurried up 
the narrow sidewalk, and around the 
comer to the old, ugly building that was 
school. Usually Susan tiptoed around 
this comer in order to sneak up on the 
horrible ogre which lay in wait for her. 
From the day that Susan had first seen 
the Waltem School, it had strongly re¬ 
minded her of the terrible giant who 
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had given Jack such a fright in the story 
that Mummy used to read to her. But 
today Susan was too preoccupied to 
play the game, and she rounded the 
comer without slowing her pace. 

Something special was in the air. 
Perhaps it was just the violent blue of 
the sky, or the bright sunlight turning 
the whole world into a kaleidoscope of 
reds and yellows; or maybe it was the 
magic whisper of the dry leaves beneath 
her feet. Whatever the reason, the day 
held a promise of something good; and 
Susan was glad. 

The imperative ringing of the “late” 
bell broke into Susan’s thoughts, and 
sent her running toward the school. 
Inside, blinking in the sudden browness, 
the little girl paused a moment; she 
caught her breath, and pulled up the 
ever-troublesome knee-socks before en¬ 


tering the classroom with the big #3 
above the door. Already the other chil¬ 
dren were sitting up straight, with 
hands folded neatly on their desks; 
Susan’s heart sank. Because she had 
only recently come to the Waltem 
School, Susan still felt strange, and ter¬ 
ribly self-conscious, and now, when she 
wanted nothing more than to be com¬ 
pletely unnoticed, she had to take her 
seat before all those curious eyes. If 
only she could make friends and blend 
with the group! Then perhaps this un¬ 
bearable all-alone feeling would go 
away. 

From the front of the classroom 
piped the thin voice of Miss Schlagel. 
Unfortunately, the rest of Miss Schlagel 
was a perfect match to her voice. How¬ 
ever, the teacher had been very kind to 
Susan, and the little girl was grateful. 
She tried her best to really like Miss 
Schlagel. 

“Good morning, Susan. Please take 
your seat quickly, as we are ready to 
begin the opening exercises.” 

“Good morning, Miss Schlagel,” and 
Susan scurried to the dull brown desk 
that was hers. It was then that she 
knew that the day had kept its promise; 
for looking right at her was a merry 
pixie face, the face of a new girl, an¬ 
other stranger to the Waltem School. 

This was the beginning of the end of 
the lonely time for Susan. Dianne, for 
that w&s the name belonging to the 
impish face, was a wonderful friend; 
she was as chock-full of fun and sur¬ 
prises as a Christmas stocking. Within 
a short time, the two girls had become 
inseparable; and Susan’s mother laugh¬ 
ingly dubbed them the “Siamese twins”. 
They walked to school together; they 
jumped rope together; they roller¬ 
skated together; they colored pictures 
together; and they even went to Sunday 
School together. 

However, there was a time when this 
togetherness was broken. Miss Schlagel 
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had, from the first, placed the two girls 
at opposite poles of the room—physi¬ 
cally; but much worse, the teacher’s 
attitude toward each girl was gradually 
placing them at opposite poles of the 
room—socially. Much to Susan’s dis¬ 
comfort, she found herself fast becom¬ 
ing ‘teacher’s pet’; while Dianne was 
more and more the chief object of Miss 
Schlagel’s sarcasm. Perhaps Susan’s 
quiet, thoughtful nature and disinclina¬ 
tion to noise making had endeared her 
to the teacher, while by the same token, 
Dianne’s vivaciousness and excess of 
energy only provided irritation to Miss 
Schlagel. However, the girls could only 
conclude that teachers move in mysteri¬ 
ous ways. 

The situation was brought to a head 
one warm March morning during mu¬ 
sic time. The children had been march¬ 
ing around the room to the accompani¬ 
ment of a tinny “Stars and Stripes For¬ 
ever” that suddenly had died in the 
middle with a tired wheeze. Miss 
Schlagel had trotted immediately to the 
ancient victrola, and was bending over 
it when a group of children began 
clapping rythmically, and stamping 
their feet in time. The teacher snapped 
her head around so quickly that Susan 
thought for a second that it was going 
to swivel all the way around like an 
owl’s—and the reedy voive began shril¬ 
ling at Dianne, who for once had been 
an innocent bystander. 

“You—yes, you, young lady! You 
think you’re pretty smart, don’t you? 
Well, you’ve certainly shown today that 
you’re just a little sneak. If there’s any¬ 
thing I can’t stand in my classroom, it’s 
a sneak! Go to the office immediately, 
and sit there until I can bring myself to 
speak to you.” 

The children stood dumbfounded. 
The room was completely still, until, 
Dianne, white-faced, suddenly burst 
into tears, and ran out the door. As the 
door slammed behind Dianne, the class¬ 
room filled with the excited babble of 


protesting voices. 

“She didn’t do anything, Miss Schla¬ 
gel - -” 

“Dianne wasn’t clapping - -” 

“She wasn’t - -” 

“Go to your seats immediately. Put 
your heads on your desks. I am disgust¬ 
ed with all of you!” interrupted the 
furious teacher. 

In the midst of all the uproar, Susan 
had stood—too stunned to utter a 
word; and she remained speechless, un¬ 
til after the class had been dismissed for 
the morning session, when she tiptoed 
up to Miss Schlagel’s desk, and address¬ 
ed her pleadingly, - - 

“Miss Schlagel, I saw the whole thing 
this morning, and Dianne wasn’t clapp¬ 
ing her hands or anything. Honestly, 
she wasn’t. Please - -” 

The teacher smiled gently at Susan. 

“It’s very fine of you to try to protect 
your friend, Susan, but Dianne has been 
a troublemaker ever since she came 
here. We’ve got to have this out some¬ 
time, and now is as good a time as any.” 

“Oh, no - - she isn’t - -” 

“Run along home like a good girl, 
and I’ll do the worrying about Dianne,” 
and with a fluttering of her hands, Miss 
Schlagel dismissed Susan—from the 
room, and from her thoughts. 

Outside the building, Susan sat de¬ 
jectedly on the front steps; and thus she 
waited for half an hour until Dianne 
appeared. Susan took one look at her 
friend—and for the first time became 
acquainted with grief. Continued cry¬ 
ing had distorted the elfin face, and a 
hurt, bewildered expression had re¬ 
placed merriment in the brown eyes. 
Susan cried out—“What happened? 
What did she say?” 

Tears sprang into Dianne’s eyes. “She 
said I was a bad influence on the rest 
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of the class—and Susan—she hates me 
and there’s nothing I can do to make 
her like me. I just know it!” 

“Well, who cares? She’s just an old 
crow, anyway,” consoled Susan. 

“I do care, Susan, and so would you 
if you weren’t the teacher’s pet. You 
never do anything wrong!” and with 
this Dianne buried her face in her 
hands and wept. 

Susan stood helplessely beside her 
friend. She felt completely swamped 
by guilt and sorrow. What could she do 
to help Dianne? She thought desper¬ 
ately—and suddenly her mind found a 
way. She must make Miss Schlagel 
hate her too. 

The afternoon sun was warm, and 
filled the air with the rich smell of the 
reborn earth. In the woods the tall 
pines only trembled with the soft 
breeze. The two girls were quite com¬ 
fortable playing in a cluster of birches 
with their dolls. At this moment, Di¬ 
anne’s doll was Cinderella, and Susan’s 
doll was the wicked stepmother, scold¬ 
ing and sputtering. From the distance 
came the ringing of the school bell, and 
the young girls paused in their play, 
and glanced at each other. And they 


both laughed and laughed and the gay¬ 
ness floated through the forest for a 
long time. 

The afternoon passed in glorious 
timelessness until the faint sound of 
children’s voices told the girls that 
school was out. They picked up their 
dolls and began slowly walking towards 
home. Susan was very happy; she had 
tasted freedom and found it quite de¬ 
licious. 

On the way home, the girls walked 
past the Waltem School—and Susan 
found herself thinking of the game she 
used to play on the way to school. 
Funny—but now when she had broken 
a rule, the building didn’t look at all 
like an ogre. Squatting sadly in the 
middle of the playground like that—it 
reminded her of the story that Mummy 
had read last night about silly Pooh- 
bear who had suddenly forgotten the 
way to Piglet’s house. 

Susan suddenly thought of her teach¬ 
er; she wondered what Miss Schlagel 
would say, and if she would be very 
mad. But Susan wasn’t afraid. In fact, 
she hoped Miss Schlagel would be very, 
very angry. 


SURVIVAL ..... 

by David Snow 

An organism deep within 
The post-atomic slime, 

Fermented, jelled, and overcame 
A long and slippery climb. 

He slithered up a jagged bed 
Of fissioned steel and stone, 

And came to rest where he could gaze 
On what had been his home. 

And when he saw the end result 
Of science-cultured man, 

He heaved a sigh and slipped back down 
Into his hole again. 
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cA £,e\t-cllan.ded 

tragedy 

by Cecile Unice 

Being a member of that select set of 
society who preferred the left hand to 
the right as a child, and having had no 
one to thwart this inclination, I am a 
left-hander. And I am rebelling! I am 
rebelling against you haughty right¬ 
handers around whom this world re¬ 
volves. 

I must confess at the outset that when 
I chose this topic for this little endeav¬ 
or, I intended to laugh at you, and to 
show you that there are advantages to 
being left-handed. However, as I have 
been thinking for quite a while now, 



that I must betray all of my proud left- 
handed friends and reveal that there 
are indeed few good points to being 
left-handed. But I am still rebelling! 

Psychologists warn parents against 
forcing their little left-handed oddities 
to use their right hand. Psychiatrists 
say a child may be emotionally dis¬ 
turbed by constraining this natural im¬ 
pulse. I don’t know. They may be 
right. But, it’s a right-handed world. 

You know, when eating at the dinner 
table, and especially when dining at any 


social function, a left-hander must be 
certain that he has an end seat. For, if 
a right-handed person is seated to the 
left of one of these strange creatures, 
he is quite apt to join him in a war of 
elbows, with the resulting casualty of 
finding most of the food on his lap. 
Naturally, said strange creature makes 
profuse apologies, because, of course, 
it’s his fault. The right-hander smiles 
to himself and wonders how he ever got 
stuck beside this “misfit of society.” 

And pity the poor left-handed stu¬ 
dent! In class, he is usually forced to 
sit in a right-handed seat and make the 
most of it. It is hard enough, I am sure 
you right-handed students will agree, 
for you to take notes during a lecture 
given at one hundred and forty words 
per minute, which most professors seem 
to feel is the ideal rate. Well, it cer¬ 
tainly isn’t easy, to say the least, for a 
left-hander to do the same coupled with 
the handicap of being in such an awk¬ 
ward position that he is practically 
turned around in his seat. Further¬ 
more, psychologists say a student should 
be completely relaxed while taking an 
examination! Pray tell, Mr. Psycholo¬ 
gist, how can we? Perhaps we should 
try lying prone on the floor. I know it 
would be more comfortable—(but I 
hardly think the professors would ap¬ 
prove !) 

To continue this rebellion against you 
normal members of this right-handed 
world—I ask you—must we also be sub¬ 
jected to name-calling? I assure, right- 
handed people, our parents went to just 
as much trouble finding names for us as 
yours did—searching, choosing, discard¬ 
ing, and finally selecting one which 
pleased them. But, alas, it was all in 
vain—for what are we called—such 
things as “Lefty,” “Dukey,” and the 
like! Oh, the futility of it all! 

And I think we have a legitimate 
complaint to register against you, Mr. 
Right-handed Manufacturer. Please, 
sir, do you have to make so many of 
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your implements practicable only to 
Mr. Right-handed Consumer?— 
(’course we really don’t mind not being 
able to use a potato parer—we rather 
enjoy passing that little duty on to an¬ 
other member of the family—a right- 
handed member.) It would be nice, 
though, if you could invent an ironing 
board on which we female left-handers 
could operate the iron sans fear of get¬ 


ting electrocuted by the jumbled, tan¬ 
gled mass of cord. 

I repeat, it’s a right-handed world, 
and I guess we left-handers will just 
have to go on living in it. Hmmm— 
wonder if any of those psychologists or 
psychiatrists were left-handed? What 
do you think? 


CASPAR SNAILBAUM. 

by Betty Lou Cutter 

The parents awaited the birth of their child, 

While doctors sought ways to make labor pains mild, 
But time had contrived 
So that baby arrived 
A long time after his dad and his mom 
Had christened him Caspar Snailbaum. 

Soon Caspar quite faithfully studied at school. 

He gained knowledge quickly; this boy was no fool. 
Just one thing was wrong 
As the time sailed along: 

His work was passed in after grades were passed out, 
But, tests proved he knew what the work was about. 

One day an employer thought he would do fine, 

By appointing our boy next to him in the line, 

But Caspar was fired 
Before he was hired. 

The reason, dear people, we all can suppose, 

Could be found in the record his tardiness shows. 

Our Caspar was married and many years passed, 

His children had children and now he was classed 
As a man without needs, 

But his epitaph reads: 

Alas, poor soul, he was always so late; 

He even died after the inscribed date. 
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c>l ^Jte <Skadow 

by Dorothy Fantini 

Down, down into the ever-deepening 
darkness she fell. This would be the 
end; the void of blackness was drawing 
her into its depths. For Jeanine felt 
that there could be no end to this 
emptiness; she must dwell within its 
folds for an eternity. You’d think that 
peace and understanding would begin 
to weave their spell. The faith she 
thought so firmly planted by her reli¬ 
gion eluded her grasp. Nothing remain¬ 
ed but the dull outline of the world and 
that ever repeating refrain which had 
etched a permanent place on her con¬ 
sciousness ; “It must always be like this.” 

The age old belief that one’s life 
passed in review as they drown sudden¬ 
ly came to Jeanine’s mind. For though 
she wasn’t drowning, a rising flood of 
fright and self pity was engulfing her 
with its relentless passion. 

Maybe she could arrest these last 
fleeting moments if she thought back, 
called to mind all those little events 
which had led to this moment of crisis. 

There wasn’t much to remember 
about the early years. She had lived the 
life, comfortable and serene, of a mid¬ 
dle-class family in a suburban town. 
She’d had the usual ups and downs of 
childhood; nothing really out of the 
ordinary though. 

Why didn’t the pictures come more 
clearly? What was the matter? Was 
the TIME so near? 



No, not yet, there was still a moment 
for recollection. Surely she could hold 
it back a while longer. She had to have 
more time. 

Remember.Graduation Day, 

that momentous step into the future 
when all the world seems to be at your 
feet. The excited giggling and gay 
banter in the chintzy bedroom as she 
and Pat slipped into their billowy white 
dresses, floated through her mind until 
they almost became reality once again. 
How proud Mom and Dad were to see 
their twin girls walk up to the podium to 
receive their diplomas from Mr. Bixly, 
dear old Mr. Bixly! She could almost 
touch their thrilled and happy faces, so 
excited by the fact that one daughter 
was valedictorian and the other class 
soloist. Pat’s lilting soprano voice seem¬ 
ed to pierce the interminable darkness. 
Then there was that crazy picture in 
her scrapbook, the one they took that 
same day in front of the old high school. 
Pat’s graceful pose on the top step with 
her blonde hair flying out in the sud¬ 
den gust of wind made her own laugh¬ 
ing face, surrounded by dark tousled 
curls, look a little foolish at it peered 
from behind one of the huge stone col¬ 
umns. What fun they had then! What 
carefree days! Too soon they faded 
though, covered by the mantle of dark¬ 
ness which could not be forgotten. 

There must be more, her life must 
have left a more lasting memory than 
that one day. More important things 
must have happened .... think! 

The veil slipped back once more as 
the memory of her wedding day came 
into view. 

The tiny church seemed to be smoth¬ 
ered in flowers but all she had seen was 
Andy waiting there for her. A burst of 
laughter almost came to her lips as she 
recalled how she had wanted to shock 
everyone that day by picking up her 
satiny skirts and skipping down the 
aisle on her toes instead of walking 
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sedately by her father. Convention had 
its way, of course, and the ceremony 
was the height of decorum, as Aunt 
Jennie had remarked in the reception 
line. Yes, everyone said that she and 
Pat had been beautiful brides. For like 
everything else in life they had been 
married together, those inseparable 
Morgan twins everyone had called 
them. Even marriage had not separated 
them very much—they lived only a few 
doors apart on a shady tree lined street 
in the same suburban town. Andy and 
Tom got along perectly too, under¬ 
stood how much the girls meant to each 
other. Who could ask more of life? 
And now this—was it to be the moment 
of separation—couldn’t things ever be 
the same again? 

“But, Pat is all right—the doctors 
said so—Andy said so. They wouldn’t 
lie, would they?” 

She could almost imagine that she 
heard Pat’s voice calling to her at this 
very moment. How could she be sure, 
everything was so unreal at a time like 
this. There was no one to trust—not 
even herself. 

The memory of that horrible day 
swept again into Jeanine’s mind. It had 
started off like any other day, better in 
fact. Who could have known what 
tragedy was to come. It was bright and 
sunny and everything seemed to be 
wrapped in a golden haze of content¬ 
ment. The wash was on the line, Andy 


Jr. was safely deposited in school and 
the baby was peacefully playing with 
her toes as she lay sunning herself in the 
carriage in the backyard. 

“What’s going to happen to them 
now,” Jeanine fearfully thought. “Andy 
can’t manage alone, he needs me. Oh, 
why can’t I help?” 

Almost immediately she began to re¬ 
live those terrible minutes. She had 
walked down the front walk to pick up 
the morning mail when she saw Pat 
running excitedly down the street wav¬ 
ing a letter and yelling something about 
a promotion for Tom. Suddenly out of 
nowhere the huge truck came careening 
out of a side street headed for Pat, who, 
unmindful of the danger, was still com¬ 
ing toward her. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Jea¬ 
nine had rushed forward pushing Pat 
with all the strength behind her tiny 
form; then a moment of searing pain, 
followed by this blackness, this terrible 
shadow which was claiming her very 
being. 

Suddenly a voice pierced the fog, 
followed by a searing blaze of light. It 
was Pat . . . 

“The bandages are off, Jeanine. You 
have got to open your eyes sometime. 
You can see. Don’t be afraid!” 


OF FAME. 

by Robert Sinibaldi 

Temporarily inflating 

Actors, athletes and richmen’s pride, 

By feigning friend of Immortality, 

Hand in hand, the Famous and Lord Fame 
Stroll pertinaciously down Blindman’s Lane. 
’Til passing years press yielding memories 
And each one led is left in dark. 
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<= Perkapa 

by Judy Miller 

Plunk! The books landed on the bed. 
The skirt and sweater changed places 
with the dungarees and sweat shirt on 
the chair. The ice skates were pulled 
out of the closet. The door closed and 
the quiet thud of sneakers was heard 
running down the stairs to the kitchen. 


“What’s there to eat around this 
burg? Slave all day in school and come 
home to find nothing to eat!” 

Joan’s tomboyish form could be seen 
streaking from the refrigerator to the 
cake dish, and finally to the cupboard 
where she found a dish of newly-baked 
cookies. Sticking half a dozen or so of 
them in her pockets, she informed her 
mother, who, though she was in the 
attic of their two-story house, heard her 
clearly; 

“I’m going ice skating with Betty!” 
Her mother’s muffled words; “All right, 
but be careful, the ice might be starting 
to thaw!” . . . were answered by the 
slamming of the back door. 

Time has passed, the ice has thawed 
and frozen many times. The dungarees 
and sweat shirt will never aagin take 
their place on the chair. The skates 
have long since rusted. The back door 
no longer closes on words, but on deep, 
lonely silence. Unavoidable destiny? 


HEART AND MIND 


by Gecile Unice 

I love you! said a heart 

So that reason must surrender 

Blindly, 

U ncondi tionally— 

For the sake of love. 

I scorn you! said reason 
True love fears not 
And suffers not 
For frankness 
And truth. 

And I ask you, said truth— 

If heart and mind 
Do not love together, 

Then is it but 
Infatuation? 
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spent the last three years since his 
graduation from college free-lancing. 

Barbara smiled up at him. 

“I’ll be right with you. Think it’s 
cool enough for my heavy coat?” 

Larry laughed. “With women it’s al¬ 
ways ‘what to wear’. Well, Barbie— 
judging by the mercury, you’re going to 
need your muskrat a while longer.” 

Barbara went for her coat, as Larry 
asked, “Jeanne left yet?” 

“Yes, she and A1 will meet us there.” 

“Fine, let’s be off.” 

The Aurora Room of the Starlight 
Club was a sea in motion as Barbara 
and Larry entered. The New York 
Star’s staff, wives, and friends were 
making the most of this semi-annual 
get-together. Larry checked their coats 
and nudged Barbara toward a couple 
at a comer table. 

“Mind if two hungry souls join you?” 

“Love it,” said Jeanne. 

“Hi, Barbara, Larry,” A1 said as they 
seated themselves. “How’s things in the 
stockmarket these days, Barbara? More 
ups than downs I hope!” 

Barbara laughed. “New York Star 
dropped two points yesterday because 
'of confusion in a certain department,” 
she joked. 

“Well, if you’re talking about that 
trouble yesterday with Donet’s Restau¬ 
rant and the Luxury Laundry, don’t 
look at me. Not guilty! I just manage 
the ad department,” said Al. 

“I didn’t hear about this. Tell me 
what happened!” pleaded Jeanne. 

Larry turned toward her and ex¬ 
plained. “Well, last night’s Star had it 
that Donet’s was taking in laundry in 
its new kitchen—and the Luxury Laun- 
di 7 was having a special on spaghetti 
dinners.” 


Jeanne roared. “How did they get 
out of that one?” 

“Retraction in tonight’s paper,” said 
Al. “Poor Morton. He’s been sacked 
’til he sobers up.” 

“Wonder what ever got him started 
on these drinking binges.” 

“Probably a woman.” 

Barbara smiled at Jeanne. “Looks like 
we’re in for shop talk for a while. Cold 
tonight, isn’t it? I simply had to wear 
my furs.” 

“I rather like it,” returned Jeanne. 
“It’s stimulating.” 

“Jeanne’s the outdoor lover,” put in 
Al. “If someone hadn’t invented ice 
skates before her time she’d have fig¬ 
ured a way to make her own.” 

The four laughed. “Not me,” said 
Barbara. “I’ve had enough of the out¬ 
doors in my lifetime to last me for 
good.” 

“Tsk, tsk,” scolded Larry lightly, 
“what’s going to happen after we’re 
married and skiing time comes around. 
Can’t have any fun in the mountains if 
you spend good skiing weather behind 
a bridge table.” 

Barbara smiled at him. “Maybe we 
can do something else besides skiing 
next winter. There are other things, 
you know!” 

A serious expression on his face, 
Larry was about to reply when the 
waiter appeared. 

Later, having enjoyed a savory par¬ 
tridge dinner, Larry and Barbara were 
dancing. 

“Barbara?” 

“Yes?” 

“I’ve been doing a lot of thinking the 
past few days and I’ve finally come to a 
decision.” Larry spoke seriously. 
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‘OOAere ^ ou 

by Georgia Watson 


Barbara stared, fascinated for several 
moments by the neon lights blinking out¬ 
side her living room window. Suddenly, 
she turned quickly, the heels of her 
silver sandals sinking into the carpet as 
she glided toward the wall mirror. With 
her hand, she coaxed a stray strand of 
shimmering silver-blonde hair into 
place. 

She glanced at her platinum wrist 
watch and frowned nervously. “Nine- 
thirty! He should be here by now!” 

She twirled once, and satisfied by the 
reflection of the billowing blue of her 
velvet dress, she smiled. Her rhinestone 
jewelry was not of microscopic dimen¬ 
sions, and certainly not worn casually. 

Barbara thought of her conversation 
of an hour earlier with Jeanne, as she 
looked at the unopened letter on the 
desk. Barely legible, the familiar hand¬ 
writing on the envelope had glared at 
her almost in defiance. 

“A letter came for you a couple of 
days ago,” Jeanne had said. “Mrs. 
Randolph just sent it up when you were 
in the shower. Looks like it’s from your 
home town.” 

“Really?” Barbara had asked quick- 

iy- 

“Aren’t you going to open it?” 

“Uhh, not right now. I haven’t too 
much time before Larry comes.” Be¬ 
sides, she thought, nothing must spoil 
this evening. Jeanne mustn’t know that 
things haven’t always been so good. 


“Why don’t you invite your mother 
here sometime, Barbara? Jeanne went 
on. “I bet she’d love to see what a big 
success you’ve made of yourself during 
this past year. Boss lady over fifteen 
girls. Engaged to a handsome cartoon¬ 
ist. You haven’t seen her since you 
came to New York, have you?” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” Barbara had 
spouted in defense. “I was home at 
Christmas. Remember?” 

“You’ve told me so many wonderful 
things about her. I’d really like to meet 
her. My mother was always too busy 
to be bothered with me. All she did was 
flit from tea to tea. I scarcely ever saw 
her, until I was old enough to accom¬ 
pany her.” 

“Yes, sometime I shall.” 

But to herself, Barbara thought, in¬ 
vite her here!! She’d just embarrass 
herself and me, too! She’d take one look 
and start talking about how lucky we 
are to have nice jobs, and how her 
hands are always so red and sore from 
all the scrubbing and washing. And 
how she always keeps her debts paid up, 
and how next year she may even buy a 
TV set. I can imagine what Jeanne 
and Larry would think. 

“Well, A1 should be here any min¬ 
ute,” Jeanne changed the subject. She 
was a tall, graceful, beautiful girl. 
“Why don’t we go ahead and meet 
Larry and you at the Club? You know 
how Larry is. He’ll probably be late 
again. Most likely he’s pouring through 
his newspapers about now.” 

“Alright, that’s fine.” 

The buzz of the doorbell jerked 
Barbara from her meditations. “Hi, 
honey,” Larry boomed casually as he 
entered. “All set to go? Guess we’re a 
little late!” 

Larry had a likable easy-going man¬ 
ner. His features were pronounced, and 
his hair prematurely graying. He had 
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“A decision about what? I don’t 
understand.” Barbara said anxiously. 

“Listen a minute, please, and you 
will. I’m going back to Boston. An old 
friend there has offered me a job as a 
commercial artist—working on maga¬ 
zine art layouts is part of it.” 

“But your job here?” Barbara gasp¬ 
ed. “You couldn’t possibly make as 
much money. Why?” 

“No, the salary’s quite a bit less but 
I can still keep the Dan Talbot stories 
running. Look, Barbara, this is some¬ 
thing I’ve always wanted to do. Don’t 
you understand? It’s a chance to get 
ahead. Maybe I’ll be like a kid trying to 
smoke his father’s pipe, I don’t know. 
But I’ve got to try it anyway.” 

Barbara was silent. She thought to 
herself—he’s not expecting me to go 
with him, I hope. Just when I’ve got 
everything I want for the first time and 
he has to knock it apart with this silly 
idea. Well, I’m not giving up every¬ 
thing I’ve worked for to start struggling 
again in a dull city. 

The music stopped and Barbara 
automatically followed Larry to their 
table, and sat down. 

“Larry, I don’t want you to go.” 

“I didn’t think you would. I suppose 
it’d be too much to ask you if you’d 
come along. We could go to Vermont 
first and be married at your home. 
What do you say, Barbara?” 

“No, Larry. If you want to go, then 
it’ll have to be without me. I can’t 
leave now. Please, understand. It 
would mean giving up everything.” 

“Barbara, I know how much you love 
it here but think it over. I’m not leav¬ 
ing for two weeks. Don’t say no yet.” 

“I won’t change my mind, Larry. 
I’m staying here.” Barbara said de¬ 
terminedly. 


“I’ll wait two weeks,” Larry said 
softly. 

A balding master of ceremonies step¬ 
ped out in front of the microphone and 
jovially introduced a young chanteuse. 
As the girl’s voice sang the lyrics of 
“Where You Belong,” Barbara sat crest¬ 
fallen, her mind full of thoughts. 

He belongs here and so do I, and he 
knows it. What has Boston got, any¬ 
way? He’s got a perfectly good job 
here. Thoughts ran rampant in Bar¬ 
bara’s mind. She thought of herself, of 
how she had always strived for some¬ 
thing higher, how she was never really 
a part of the poor neighborhood from 
which she came. Then she thought of 
Larry as she watched him, his gaze in¬ 
tent on the vocalist. Until now, he’d 
been perfect; obliging her every whim 
and wish. Now the dream was broken. 
Then she thought of her mother—it 
was the first time she had thought of 
her for months. 

The words of the singer brought to 
mind a favorite saying of her mother’s. 
“It doesn’t matter where you are—if 
you are where you belong.” And for 
Barbara, this was the only place she had 
ever been truly happy. She’d liked 
everyone, and the glitter of the city 
always seemed like magic. “But yet, 
my mother always seemed to be happy, 
too.” 

“I remember how when I was little 
and my first walking doll was smashed 
when I dropped it out of the second 
story window in a fit of temper. She 
made everything so right then and fixed 
it almost like new. It seemed that 
whenever anything went wrong, she 
could make it right for me.” 

Like a sudden storm, realization 
dawned upon Barbara that she had 
never reciprocated. It had been a long 
time since she had needed anyone, and 
so she had pushed her mother out of 
her mind, condemning her for her 
shortcomings which prevented her from 
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entering Barbara’s new circle. She 
thought she must see her mother as 
soon as she could, to try to make up for 
some of her wrongs. Larry was leaving. 
She wouldn’t go with him, and she 
needed her mother more than ever. 

She applauded the songstress me¬ 
chanically. Jeanne and A1 had just re¬ 
turned to the table. 

“Hi, why so quiet?” Jeanne asked. 

As they sat down and ordered a 
round of Manhattans, Larry told them 
his plans. 

“Excellent idea!” said Al. “This 
area’s too big, too crowded, to get start¬ 
ed in. If I didn’t have a good deal 
here, I’d do the same thing until I got 
myself established.” 

“What do you think about it? It 
seems wonderful to me,” Jeanne asked 
pointedly of Barbara. 

“I don’t know,” Barbara said hesi¬ 
tantly. But in her heart she did know. 
I’m due for a good raise in three weeks. 
“It’s - - Well, it requires a lot of think¬ 
ing over.” 

The orchestra played a rhumba 
rhythm. 

“Let’s go, girl!” Al pulled Jeanne 
up. “This is for me.” They moved onto 
the floor. 

“Care to give it a try?” 

“I don’t think so Larry. Let’s call it 
a night. I’m dreadfully tired.” 

Actually, Barbara thought, I can’t 
face any questions tonight from Jeanne 
and Al . . . 

Larry gave her a long glance. Then, 
“Okay,” he said quickly, with a bit of 
the if-that’s the- way-you-want-it atti¬ 
tude. 

They said goodnight in front of the 
sprawling apartment building, Barbara 
giving a sudden headache as her excuse 


for not inviting him in for coffee. She 
just wanted to be alone. 

As she walked in, Mrs. Randolph 
stopped her. 

“Telegram came for you about an 
hour ago.” And she produced from the 
pocket of her apron the manila mes¬ 
sage. 

“Thank you,” said Barbara slowly 
and wonderingly. 

“Well, aren’t you going to read it?” 

“Just as soon as I get upstairs. 
Thanks again.” 

Barbara took the self-controlled ele¬ 
vator to her apartment. 

.Barbara threw her coat over a 

chair, kicked off her shoes, and col¬ 
lapsed on the sofa facing the window. 
“This isn’t true!” the words ran over 
and over in her mind. “It isn’t true.” 
“It isn’t.” “First Larry, then this. And 
everything was so right before. Why? 
Why?” The telegram lay on the carpet 
where she had dropped it after a second 
reading. 

She thought of the letter. It was on 
the desk. She picked it up and brought 
it back to the chair. 

She turned the letter over and over, 
slowly and gingerly, as though afraid it 
would disappear. 

“It’s too late now. If I’d only had 
this before. Maybe . . .” 

Her thoughts trailed off into a noth¬ 
ingness as a sudden emptiness over¬ 
whelmed her and sent hot tears stream¬ 
ing down her cheeks. Through her 
blurred eyes, she watched the colors 
flashing with mock gaiety. Behind them 
was the night. She began to tear open 
the envelope. 
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by Marcelle Michaud 

It was a perfect day for fishing. The 
sun shone brightly in the clear blue sky; 
the few scattered clouds only added to 
the atmosphere of relaxation. As David 
walked down the dirt road to Martin’s 
Pond, he thought of the beauty of 
autumn and the big fish he was going to 
catch. 

David was in a hurry to reach the 
pond. It was the first holiday from 
school in a month and the day was per¬ 
fect. He walked briskly, with his pole 
swung over his right shoulder, whistling 
a conglomeration of tunes all off key. 
The smell of fallen leaves made him 
feel like he was walking on air. 

When he left the house Mom had 
kissed him goodbye and had given him 
the same instructions she had been 
giving for years: 

“Now be careful, won’t you David, 
don’t get lost and be home early please.” 

David was small for his age, but 
would blossom soon he hoped. “After 
all being eleven years old isn’t so bad,” 
he would say. His hair was dark and 
curly. He didn’t especially care for the 
curls because his friends at the comer 
used to kid him about them all the time. 
The color in his cheeks told you he was 
a healthy young boy. 

“I hope Jim is at our favorite spot 
waiting for me,” he said to himself, “we 
always have so much fun out there to¬ 
gether.” 

“There he is now!” 

“Jim. Hey, Jim, how’s it going? Did 
you catch any fish yet? Sorry I’m so 
late. I had to do some errands for 
Mom.” 


“Hi, David, hurry up I think I’ve 
got a bite and wouldn’t want to lose it, 
it’s the first one I’ve had since I got 

here. Shhhh!.be quiet now; 

Wowie, I got him! I wonder how big 
he is.” 



“I don’t know what you’re so excited 
about Jim, boy. It’s only an old cat 
fish I’ll bet.” 

“It’s not. It’s a trout, I think. Oh! 
Boy.” 

Both boys joined in together cheering 
for Jim. He had caught the first trout 
and, of course the first fish of the day. 
David was saying, “Golly what a won¬ 
derful way to start the day. One whole 
fish and I just got here. Bet he’ll taste 
good too.” 

Jim was a chubby little boy with big, 
round, red cheeks and blue eyes that 
popped out of his head whenever he 
got excited. He was always in a hurry 
to get some place and out of puff when 
he got there. As all chubby little boys 
are, so was Jim—good natured. 

They pulled the fish in off the line 
and hung it on a rope dangling from 
the hurricane tree nearby. Then they 
both settled down to enjoy themselves. 
Before they knew it Jim had another 
bite. This must be the biggest in the 
pond, Jim thought, as he tugged and 
tugged at the line trying to land him. 

“I got another bite Dave,” Jim yel¬ 
led, “I think I’ll need help with it. He’s 
too heavy for me. Must be all of fifty 
pounds I’ll bet.” 

“O.K. Jim. I’ll be right there.” 
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The more Jim tugged and puffed, the 
harder it was for him to keep pulling. 
The pond bank was somewhat muddy 
because of the heavy rain they’d been 
having, and Jim found it hard to keep 
his footing on firm ground. He just 
couldn’t let go of this one now that he 
almost had it. At that moment David 
heard the splash! “Jim is that your fish 
making all the noise?”, David asked. 
There was no answer. David turned 
and Jim was gone. 

“Here I am David,” Jim was yelling. 
“Get me out of here it’s cold.” 

David began to laugh at Jim scream¬ 
ing and kicking in the water only four 
feet down, until he finally realized that 
Jim really was in trouble. Even though 
the water wasn’t deep it was over Jim’s 
head and more than cold. This water 
was like ice water. 

When Jim hit the icy water his whole 
body became numb immediately. It 
was, he thought, as though the warmth 
of the world around him had disowned 
him and left him up to the mercy of 
the piercing, numbing water. 

David grabbed hold of a branch from 
a nearby tree and shoved it out toward 
Jim as far as he could reach. 

“Try to come in a little Jim, kick 
your feet and stretch your arms so you 
can reach the branch.” 

He kicked and kicked and finally 
made it to the branch. Being about 
twenty-five pounds heavier than David, 
he was hard to pull to shore. More 
than once David could feel his body 
weakening. The sting of the water was 
becoming more than he could stand 
and his hands were slipping off the 
branch. 

“That-a-boy Jim we’re almost there. 
Just hold an as tight as you can for a 
few seconds.” 

As David caught hold of Jim’s sweat¬ 
er, Jim’s hand fell from the branch in 


despair. David pulled as hard as he 
could and got Jim on shore. 

Both boys were exhausted from the 
ordeal. Jim passed out and David pan¬ 
icked. 

What will I do, David thought, I 
can’t carry him—he’s too heavy. I’ll 
wait until he comes to and then run 
home for help. He took his sweater off 
and wrapped it around Jim. 

Jim came to in a few minutes and 
David ran home as quick as his short 
legs would take him. The two miles 
seemed like ten and the minutes like 
hours as he thought of his best friend 
lying on the damp ground almost 
frozen. 

“Mom, Mom,” he was screaming as 
he turned up the street to his home, 
“Quick, get the car. Jim just fell in the 
pond and almost froze to death. I don’t 
think he can walk. Hurry, Mom.” 

Mrs. Batchelder dropped what she 
was doing, hopped into the car with 
some of the neighbors, and rushed out 
to the pond as quickly as she could. 
Not knowing what to expect from the 
story her son had told her she was quite 
surprised to see Jim almost jumping up 
and down with glee. 

He was taken to the hospital for a 
few days suffering from exposure. His 
only regret was: 

“Gee, Dave, we never got our fish.” 
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^iOork 

by Thomas Ryan 

The snow was falling lightly on the 
yard and buildings of the Jackson 
Trucking Company. The tiny flakes 
were outlined by the big floodlights 
which illuminated the yard. Several of 
the big cabs were being serviced at the 
gas pumps. The roar of mighty engines 
could be heard from inside the garage. 
Aluminum-lined tankers formed a half¬ 
circle in one comer of the yard. 

Paul Fields sat in the cab of his truck, 
warming up his engine for the night’s 
run into the New Hampshire hills. The 
business of Jackson Tmcking consisted 
of hauling raw milk from farms and 
co-operative depots to the Boston milk 
companies. 

As Paul sat in the truck, he thought 
that the tmcking business must be an 
exciting and rewarding adventure for 
those who owned their own equipment 
and could realize large profits. But 
when you were just a driver, looking 
forward to the same old route every 
night, life could get pretty dull. Sure, 
you made eighty-five bucks a week, but 
that didn’t go very far when you had a 
wife and five kids. How could you hope 
to save the money it took to get started 
in this business? 





Paul put the tractor in gear, eased it 
out of the garage, and headed for the 


gas pumps. Wayne Jackson, the com¬ 
pany’s president, was standing near the 
pumps as Paul arrived. “I want you to 
wheel it easy tonight, Paul,” said the 
tall, grey-haired executive, “if we’re not 
careful, we could run into a lot of 
trouble on a night like this.” 

“I’ll do my best, Mr. Jackson,” said 
Paul. He would have liked to say some¬ 
thing more suited to the occasion, but 
it was the best reply he could think of 
at the time. 

When the tractor was serviced and 
ready to roll, Paul backed it up to a 
trailer and attached the brake connec¬ 
tions. Then he drove the tanker out of 
the yard and headed for the open high¬ 
way. By the time he got through the 
city and onto the open road, the snow 
had neared blizzard proportions. The 
state highway plows had not reached 
the area yet, and only the heavy trucks 
could get through. 

Paul began to think that it wouldn’t 
have mattered too much if one truck 
did not make its run tonight. Mary and 
the children would have liked to have 
Paul with them on a night like this. But 
now he began to realize the importance 
of his job. The hundreds of gallons of 
fresh milk he delivered each night could 
save the lives of many babies, and bring 
health to a lot of sickly people. If the 
thousands of drivers, who carried thou¬ 
sands of products, stayed home on such 
nights as these, the next day might be a 
sad one for the nation. 

The plows were out fighting the snow 
now, but it was piling up almost as fast 
as the state crews could push it aside. 
Paul handled the tanker adroitly and 
pulled it into the milk co-operative in 
Manchester two hours behind schedule. 

While the tank was being filled, the 
snow began to subside; by the time Paul 
was leaving Manchester and getting 
back on the highway the snow had 
stopped falling. He drove toward Bos¬ 
ton in the same manner he had come, 
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slowly, and deftly, taking care not to 
jacknife the trailer and lose control of 
the truck. 

When Paul reached the suburbs of 
Boston, he spotted a car, wheel-deep in 
snow, at the side of the road. A closer 
look revealed that a man and his family 
were inside. Paul got out and talked 
with the man, and then he tied a chain 
from the back of the trailer to the car. 
In this manner Paul pulled the car back 
onto the road, where he unhitched the 


chain. Then both vehicles were back in 
action. 

As Paul wheeled the tanker along the 
last few miles of his journey, he had 
formed a new concept of himself as a 
truck-driver. Sure, he thought, the 
work would always be boring at times, 
and he probably would never own his 
own rig, but he was doing his part in 
making the world healthy and prosper¬ 
ous. He would never ask for more. He 
hoped he would never get less. 


REALIZATION. 


by Cecile Unice 

Never will the sun shine, God, 

Said I (when he had gone,) 

Never will the flowers bloom 
Thought I (three years—so long!) 

But never shall I kiss new lips 
Nor hold another’s hand, 

For my love will last and live with him 
(Though in some alien land.) 

For when three years have passed, why then 
My love again will come. 

This I believed . . . 

For I was young. 

And now three years have long since passed, 
Yes, are forever gone. 

Still, as I dwell upon fond dreams 
And those sad nights, so long, 

I wonder, God, why did he lie 
And let me think he cared, 

Oh, why did You let me love him when 
My love was never shared? 

For now I’m doomed to darkness and 
To nights forever cold. 

This I know . . . 

For I am old. 
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HOAc it ^TTta^ter? 

by Cecile Unice 

“Spring,” roared Winter loudly, “I am 
the grandest of Mother Nature’s chil¬ 
dren. I arrive in an airy, vivacious man¬ 
ner to thrill man, then quickly become 
a violent blast of wind to chill man. 
Soon, I am master, for I am a storm to 
kill man, if I so desire. He cannot hide 
from me for I shall seek him out. Now! 
Winds! Rush to his door! See them, 
Spring! First receding to tease man, 
then speeding to torment man, all the 
while twisting and turning with endless 
rebound! Ha! Such a sight to delight 
in—dizzying and deafening man with 
my sounds! Spring, can you boast of 
such powers?” 

“Winter,” whispered Spring softly, “I 
challenge you, although it is true I can¬ 
not brag of these feats which you feel 
are the grandest. But, hear me, fool! 


I do not wish to make man my slave. 
1 arrive as a rhapsody, in a splendor of 
color and song. Man does not fear me 
—he only comprehends in silent mysti¬ 
fication the wonders which I bestow on 
his land. I bring new buds on old 
plants, place new leaves on time-worn 
trees you prefer to ravage, lay young 
nests in old boughs, set white clouds in 
the blue of a re-awakened sky. Rejuve¬ 
nation everywhere! Winter, I boast of 
new beginnings!” 

“Each morning I produce a glorious 
day to be inaugurated into a tired, old 
world, new thoughts for man to revolu¬ 
tionize from old ideas, bright visions 
for him to fashion from the fantastic 
dreams of yesterday, and new-born im¬ 
pulses to rouse the mind of man to 
achievements that will make each to¬ 
morrow happier.” 

“And Winter, you think you are 
master?” 


LOVE PASSED BY. 

by Beverly J. Barsorian 

He’s gone, it’s done, forget they say— 
Your love of years now gone astray, 

He will no longer care for you, 

So let your dreams begin anew. 

But how, oh how, can I just now, 

Forget our love and that one vow. 

And how we kissed and loved and prayed, 
That our true love would never fade. 

I know that he is gone from me, 

So heart of tears please let me free. 

Don’t let me dream, and hope and wait, 
Just let me feel that it was fate. 
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^rinna 

by Norma Mazzoca 

' Trinna’s slight body hurried down the 
noisy street. She had left the one place 
she loved—St. Angelica’s School for 
girls. Trinna was running from peace 
to enter her home of unrest. 

Her gaunt appearance gave her such 
a look of exhaustion, that the foggy day 
seemed in tune with Trinna. Wearily, 
she stopped by the laundry to gaze at 
the neatly piled linen, which was all so 
clean, white and pure. 

Trinna’s mother had told her not to 
attend school because of a cough which 
persisted due to her anemic condition. 
I’ll rest a moment longer, thought Trin¬ 
na uneasily. Ma will be angry if I come 
home coughing. 

After a few moments passed, she 
started down the last block. Trinna 
required more effort on this block. 
Papers of all sizes and colors lay damp 
in the street. Trucks were pulling in 
and out of store driveways. Trains and 
factory whistles were vying for Trinna’s 
attention. They plagued her with their 
mock tune—“Hooray for Trinna— 
Hooray for the little girl—the little 
girl.’’ 

She now stood before a brown and 
yellow building and her eyes looked up 
to read the sign, Star Fish Market . 
Then her eyes went slightly higher and 
she saw the outline of her mother’s back 
in the window. Standing there in the 
street, Trinna could hear the scales 
executed by her father on the saxo¬ 
phone. 

It began to rain. Trinna gave a long 
sigh, by-passed the fish market through 
a side entrance and climbed the stair¬ 
way. 

The door to the kitchen was left half¬ 
open so Trinna could see and hear the 


conversation between Ma and Sister 
Margaret. Sister Margaret was the one 
person that Trinna admired, trusted 
and loved. 

“This is my third visit here, Mrs. 
Neison, and I have not had your co¬ 
operation. I have tried to understand 
your problems, but they are not as im¬ 
portant as your daughter, Trinna’s. 
You must remember she is a child of 
fourteen and it is a very difficult time 
for many young girls. She is using the 
school as an escape from reality. I 
found Trinna today standing by the 
water bubbler staring blankly and 
mumbling to herself. She was saying she 
must suffer because it’s her duty. She 
doesn’t eat at lunch time but walks off 
by herself to the church. If something 
isn’t done, Mrs. Neison, I’m afraid we 
are going to have a sick child on our 
hands. We all have financial problems 
but they don’t stop us from giving the 
child love and understanding.” 

Ma dropped the movie magazine she 
was holding in her lap. “Phil, will you 
shut up with that saxophone and come 
out here?” 

Phil entered the room like a puppet 
pulled by a string. He smiled weakly at 
Sister Margaret and sat down. 

“Phil, Sister Margaret tells me that 
Trinna loves the school too much and 
that she acts strangely. I don’t notice 
anything strange about her. She always 
was a quiet kid. But then you’d never 
know whether she’s quiet or not. All 
you do is blow that horn all day—drives 
me crazy. Then you go out and play it 
all night and all we get is fifty lousy 
bucks a week. And that ain’t steady 
either. For fifteen years, noise and more 
noise.” 

Phil walked slowly to the window 
and turned to Sister Margaret. He was 
embarrassed. “I take Trinna to the 
movies every Sunday. She likes that. 
We don’t talk much. I never thought 
it was necessary. Somehow it’s hard for 
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me. It’s my fault if Trinna is mixed 
up.” 

“It’s not only your fault and Mrs. 
Neison’s, but you both can help Trinna 
adjust to this world that seems such a 
mystery to her.” 

“It’s no use,” interrupted Ma. “She 
is just a shy kid—the kind I couldn’t 
stand when I was her age. We’ll take 
her out of St. Angelica’s and put her in 
the public school. In fact, I’ll take her 
there tomorrow.” 

“This is the wrong approach, Mrs. 
Neison.” 

“She’s my kid and I’ll send her where 
I want. I don’t want to be bothered 
with this again.” 

“All right, Mrs. Neison, if you won’t 
help, there’s nothing I can do to rectify 
the situation.” 

Trinna ran down the stairs into the 
cold rain. The rain beat on her body. 


As powerful as it was, it could not l>< 
compared to the sobs that came I’mm 
the tender child’s heart. She rail wildly 
up and down streets. The turmoil in 
her heart made her breathless. I In* 
head was whirling. Life was tolerable 
as long as there was St. Angelica’s and 
Sister Margaret. It was too long since 
she had been able to escape; she took 
keen pleasure in the wind and rain that 
beat against her body and face. 

The school was just ahead of her. 
She lay down on the stairs as though 
she meant to spend the rest of her lift* 
there. 

Phil came home that night and found 
Ma distraught. 

“Trinna didn’t come home tonight, 
Phil. I’m frightened. I called Sister 
Margaret; they’re looking for her.” 

They waited. The news came. They 
both wept. 


IT IS THERE. 


by Lois Sullivan 

The violet shuns spring’s shimmering light 
Beneath a gently gabled roof of green 
Beautiful, glowing, perfect in natural symmetry 
But undiscovered by the callous, surface gaze. 

Books enclose within their ageless portals 
Beauty, warmth and infinite challenges 
To the characters reincarnate in the reader 
Only to be scorned by sneering sadists. 

Life is broad and deep and long, 

Its glass reflecting acts both atheistic and angelic 

But life to wandering, wondring wastrels 

Hides its crystal core and reveals only seething discontent. 
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“Oh, what a beautiful reindeer, Bob¬ 
by,” said the girl. “Her eyes are so 
blue!” 

“I am going to dance,” said Bright 
Eyes. “And while I dance I want you 
to hold your hat out like this.” 

And Bright Eyes danced on Merri- 
Street as she had never danced before. 
Her little hooves barely touched the 
snow, while thousands of people watch¬ 
ed. Way up into the snowy sky she 
danced. Bright Eyes circled the city, 
her hooves kissing the roof of a new col¬ 
lege building, dancing on top of a new 
supermarket, performing on the Sun— 
ten stories high, and finally returned, 
amid a throng of cheers, to Merri- 
Street. 

And Bobby stared in amazement for 
coins and bills had overflown his stock¬ 
ing hat and lay almost knee deep 
around him. 

“Hurry!” urged Bright Eyes. “Go 
buy what you wish most.” 

A few minutes later the children 
came back with their purchases . . . the 
little boy dragging his behind him on a 
shiny sled. 


“Thank you! Thank you! Beautiful 
reindeer!” They cried. “But look at all 
that is left. What can we do with it?” 

A tiny bell tinkled. The children 
looked at each other and, in silent deci¬ 
sion, dropped the rest of the money 
into a pail. 

“That’s for other kids,” the little boy 
declared to the kind-faced lady. 

Hand in hand, the children walked 
toward home, beaming with happiness. 

The chiming of church bells near the 
City Hall reminded Bright Eyes that it 
was time to go back to the marquee. 

She flew back and found Santa wait¬ 
ing to screw her hooves back into place. 
Bright Eyes told him the story of the 
little boy and girl, and of how they had 
given most of their treasure away. 

Santa nodded with satisfaction. “The 
happiest hearts,” he said, “are those 
that share their good fortune with 
others.” 

And Bright Eyes thought about this 
as the three-piece band began to play 
“Good King Wenceslas.” 


THE PASSING 


by Evelyn McGrail 

The leaves with their jackets of yellow and brown, 
Are a sight that brings happiness to all. 

For they fly and they sigh all over the town, 

As they richen the feeling of Fall. 

On a sunny day, their colors just glow 

As they fall to the earth in great heaps. 

And as the wind arises they go to and fro 
Resounding in superfluous weeps. 

The end of the season, brings bareness and frowns 
For the beauty has now disppeared. 

And left standing alone in our small little town 
Are our trees, just barren and brown. 
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